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It is the aim of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek cooperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
lications will be found on page 15, 


Subscription rate: Twenty-five cents for one year, or 
one dollar for five years. 
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PREFACE 

It is important that the English-speaking world should 
learn the exact facts as to economic and social conditions 
within the German State. Because of the conflict in opinion 
and the contradictions in statement of fact which had reached 
the United States from sources all of which were apparently 
authoritative, it seemed to those interested in raising funds 
for the relief of German children to be imperative that 
accurate knowledge should be gained by a scientific observer 
who was in no wise related to any organization in either the 
United States or Germany that was interested in raising 
or expending a relief fund. 

To this end Dr. Haven Emerson, Professor of Public Health 
Administration at Columbia University and Dr. Ernest M. 
Patterson, Professor of Economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, were invited to make a personal study of the 
facts. Dr. Emerson undertook to make the inquiry, con- 
cerning which he made the report which follows, in the same 
spirit and by the same methods as in the case of a similar 
study of conditions among children in cities of the United 
States. The wide discrepancy between statements of casual 
travelers in Germany and the records of observations made 
by those working in the field, especially in the homes of Ger- 
man children, are made apparent by the expert and scientific 
observations which Dr. Emerson himself made during the 
month of December last. These results are herewith pre- 
sented for the information of the public. 

NicHOLAS MurRAY BUTLER 
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REPORT UPON HEALTH, SICKNESS AND HUNGER 
AMONG GERMAN CHILDREN 


To THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
BY 


HAVEN Emerson, M.D. 


Professor of Public Health Administration 
Columbia University 


As requested by Mr. Wilbur K. Thomas, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Friends Service Committee in his letter 
of December 12th, I have made a brief but rather intensive sur- 
vey of the state of health of the children of Germany. 

The information upon which I offer the opinions contained 
below was obtained personally in Germany in the first place 
by visits in the homes of about one hundred families of 
various social and economic groups, by inspection of children 
up to the age of fourteen in fifteen general and special chil- 
dren’s hospitals, by examining children in day nurseries, 
nursing homes, shelters, orphanages and asylums, in the 
cities of Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Munich, Frankfurt am 
Main, Cologne, Coblenz and in the town and district of 
Opladen; and secondly, by the study of data recorded and 
issued through public and private agencies concerned with 
the administration of services for the protection of health, the 
care of the sick and relief of dependency for Germany as a 
whole and particularly for those cities and districts where | 
had made personal investigation of the conditions as they 
exist at present. 

Recognizing the entirely natural skepticism and distrust 
with which the American public still view any appeal for help 
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from Germany, or any statement of distress designed to enlist 
sympathy which could lead to political, sentimental, financial 
or other action helpful to Germany, it was necessary to take 
unusual precautions in verifying statements coming from 
official and volunteer relief agencies. It seems to me that the 
facts I offer from personal observation and the statistical 
material presented to supplement these, are free from ex- 
aggeration or fallacy and are quite as reliable as similar 
reports would be if obtained in equivalent communities and 
from comparable sources in the United States. The official 
reports studied were only those prepared to make the existing 
state of affairs clear to the government and people of Ger- 
many, and were not intended in any way for foreign propa- 
ganda. 

It was unfortunate for my purposes that all the schools 
were closed during my stay in Germany, an extra ten days of 
vacation having been decided upon because of the shortage 
of coal to heat the schools. The inability to see children in 
their classrooms and to examine them in large numbers under 
ordinary conditions of school attendance was to a con- 
siderable degree offset by the thoroughness of the recent 
(October and November, 1923) examinations and question- 
naires completed by school physicians and nurses for large 
school groups throughout Germany, with a view to planning 
for the increase of relief and feeding which must be provided 
during the coming school term. 

An element likely to lead an observer into error in judging 
of the clothing and feeding of children between December 
23rd and January 3rd (the dates of my visit) was the character 
of observance of the Christmas and New Year’s festivals, 
when every one made an effort to appear at his best, espe- 
cially on the street. If it had not been for the opportuni- 
ties I had to visit in the homes, I should have been grossly 
deceived in estimating the extent of deprivation. 

Cold weather (12°-20° F.) with much snow and wind and 
little sun, prevailed throughout the period of my visit. By 
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traveling entirely at night, and arranging beforehand for 
access to the institutions and records desired, no time was 
lost in the cities visited in obtaining introductions to officials, 
Public officers were warned in all instances that estimates 
were not desired, and only conservative and well authen- 
ticated facts were acceptable. 

Owing to local variations in the extent of non-employment, 
the facilities for housing, the milk supply, the adequacy of 
official and volunteer health agencies, medical relief resources, 
etc., there were appreciable differences in the situation of the 
children in the cities visited, but this report would be made 
unduly long if such minor details were included. The picture 
was so nearly the same everywhere that no analysis of condi- 
tions by districts will be made here. The impression was quite 
definite, however, that in Berlin, Breslau, Dresden and 
Coblenz, there were relatively greater distress and need of 
quick assistance than in Munich or Frankfurt. 


CHILDHOOD IN THE FAMILY 


Areduction of the birthrate from about 30 per 1,000 to 15 
per 1,000 has not been accompanied by an improvement in the 
condition of the expectant mother, for there is less prenatal 
care, an increase in the mortality from childbed fever, an in- 
crease in stillbirths, and a great diminution in the proportion 
of mothers who can nurse their babies. Not over 50% of 
mothers and in some districts only 33%, are able to nurse 
their babies, and these for but a few weeks instead of six 
months and more as formerly. Breast milk is found to be 
reduced to about one half the usual daily amount. Wet 
nurses in institutions and hospitals can rarely give more than 
100-200 cubic centimeters of milk to a foster child and still 
nourish their own child, while formerly it was common to 
obtain 700-900 cubic centimeters a day of surplus breast milk 
from a wet nurse. One in ten of the babies born alive in Berlin 
is given over to an institution to raise because of poverty of 
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Many healthy, vigorous babies were seen where the mother 
nursed, but after the early weaning, now so common, the 
shortage of cow’s milk and its expense causes a marked arrest 
in development and defect in quality as well as in quantity 
of tissue growth. Beginning with six months and even 
younger, babies are found in the hospitals in considerable 
numbers with marked pulmonary tuberculosis. It is not un- 
common to find 15% and even 25% of the children under two 
years of age in hospitals, suffering from lung tuberculosis. 
This has been a development of the past twelve to eighteen 
months and isa new experience in the hospitals visited. 

The runabout child (2-5 years) is less commonly sturdy 
than the infant under one, partly because no child over four, 
unless in the hospital, and in most places no child over two 
years of age gets any fresh cow’s milk, except as a rare treat, 
and partly because of lack of suitable shoes and outerclothing 
they are kept indoors and suffer from lack of light and air. 

Due to the reduction from 20% to 50% in the number of 
cribs and beds kept in commission in day nurseries, children’s 
shelters, etc., children under school age less often receive the 
food, cleanliness and medical supervision which did much 
to relieve poor home conditions formerly. From infancy to 
school age marked rickets is so common, anemia, listlessness, 
poor muscular tone, sunken eyes and emaciation are so 
generally seen that one loses a sense of proportion and is in- 
clined to underestimate the extent of depreciation of vitality 
which is almost everywhere obvious among the children of the 
wage earners, the lesser public officials and the 20% to 40% 
of the adult population who are unemployed. Children’s 
specialists of German cities who go out of Germany to Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Norway or England, return amazed at the 
appearance of healthy childhood they find abroad. 

Among children of school age there is a prevalence of 
tuberculosis not known to school physicians heretofore. 
Lack of breakfast and often of lunch, lack of shoes, or worn 
out or felt shoes, lack of stockings, underclothes and winter 
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coats are all so common that the undersized, pallid, listless, 
thin children seem but the natural result. The weakness of 
children from hunger is a common cause of fainting, dizzi- 
ness, headache and inability to study. Up to 20% of children 
applying at six years for admission to school have to be sent 
home as unfit to attend. School hours are from eight to one 
o'clock, with no afternoon session. Classes are commonly of 
45-60 children instead of 35-40 as formerly. The temperature 
of class rooms can rarely be kept up to 60° F. Meat once a 
week, no milk, chiefly potatoes, bread with margarine or 
vegetable fat, beets and turnips, meal soup, constitute the 
most liberal diet of an average school child. From 1-2.5% 
of school children in some districts are found to have open 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Arrested but crippling rickets, bone 
and joint and gland tuberculosis are common and there is 
much skin infection, lousiness and itch among school children. 


CHILDREN’S SICKNESS 


In the hospitals one might expect to find, if anywhere, 
evidence of an altered picture of disease in childhood. The 
outstanding facts are that, as specific results of what we must 
call undernourishment and unsuitable conditions of home 
environment: 

Rickets of advanced and serious form is almost universal, 
but quickly remedied by cod liver oil, by artificial light and im- 
proved conditions of life; 

Scurvy is less common but increasing, particularly in the 
past three months and in the northern and eastern districts, 
and is also easily remedied by oranges and fresh vegetables 
when obtainable; 

Keratomalacia has appeared, a form of ulceration of the eye, 
easily leading to blindness unless quickly recognized, and 
quickly curable with fresh milk and suitable diet; 

Edema, due to lack of fats in the diet is still rare, but 
beginning to reappear after an absence of several years since 
1918-19; 
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Emaciation and extreme stunting in length, weight and 
mental development, usually to a degree of two years below 
standard for age prevails throughout childhood. 

Among the communicable diseases, aside from diarrhea in 
summer, and dysentery of the older children, tuberculosis is 
the only one showing an increase. Scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
whooping cough and mumps all show very low incidence. 
The closing of many of the tuberculosis sanatoria, the un- 
employment, the lack of separate rooms and beds for the 
advanced cases at home has led to a massive exposure of 
little children and a great increase in active disease in the 
first 5-10 years of life. It is in the age groups, 10-20, and 20- 
30 that the greatest increase in deaths from tuberculosis has 
occurred in the past year, and it is with ages under ten that 
the greatest increase in tuberculous infections has appeared. 
Syphilis has not increased notably among children. 

The third notable change in the general picture of children's 
diseases is to be found chiefly in the out-patient departments 
or dispensaries where eczema, contagious skin infections such 
as impetigo, scabies and pediculosis or louse infection are 
amazingly frequent and particularly noticeable in a people 
rather remarkable formerly for their cleanliness of person 
and living places. Lack of soap, of warm water, of clean 
underclothes, closing of public baths, and cold, crowded 
living and sleeping rooms appear to be responsible for the 


prevalence of skin infections. 


Foop, CLoruinc, HovusInc AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The best single index and probably the most reliable mate- 
rial measure of the adequacy of children’s nutrition in a 
modern municipality is the daily per capita consumption of 
milk. Owing to depreciation in the value of the mark, the 
farmers have bought little or none of the oil cake and other 
imported food and forage supplies for milk cattle. The cows, 
fewer in number than before the war, produce much less 
milk and of a lower butterfat content and presumably lower 
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also in vitamin elements. When, therefore, we find reductions 
to one-sixth and one-eighth commonly, and in some instances 
to one-twentieth of the milk formerly taken daily in the cities 
now brought in, and of this sometimes one-sixth not sold 
because of the rise in price, we can picture the results upon 
children’s growth and health. Few if any children over four 
have had milk in the cities since 1914, unless they were sick 
in hospitals. The milk rarely runs over 3%, and more com- 
monly 2.7% butterfat. The price formerly five cents or less a 
quart is now up to seven and a half to twelve cents a quart. 

Reduction in the per capita consumption of meats and 
other foods, though serious, has not been so great a factor in 
deterioration of children’s health and has not been of such 
extent. 

Examinations which I made of upward of 300 children of 
pre-school and school ages, fully confirms the reports which 
had been received by the health officers of districts and cities 
throughout Germany in November, 1923, to the effect that 
ragged, soiled, thin, unsuitable or wornout underclothes and 
shoes were to be found to an extent never known to teachers, 
nurses or doctors before. Outerclothing in the main is well 
mended, and in good order, although many girls are wearing 
calico and other thin dresses even in winter weather. Over- 
coats are often lacking and this with poor shoes keeps many 
children at home in cold and stormy weather. 

Poor sleeping, bad air, exposure to infection, demoraliza- 
tion, result from the prevalent or common use of theone or 
two bedrooms and the closely placed beds by many persons 
of both sexes and all age groups. Three children in a bed and 
five or six persons in a bedroom are common in city and 
country. I found a grandmother, mother and child of three 
all sleeping in the same bed and all with tuberculosis. Prem- 
ises formerly forbidden as unfit for human habitation are now 
crowded, in cellars below street level, in attics with no artifi- 
cial light, with the occasional heat from the cook stove, 
warmed up once a day—and still whole families have to resort 
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to the municipal lodging house for lack of other shelter. 
Every city visited has thousands of homeless people for whom 
housing in any reasonable sense of the word is impossible. 
The children suffer most from these conditions and while 
public and private institutions are closing for lack of means 
to meet the upkeep, the appeals to them to give shelter to the 
children increase. 

Unemployment exists to the extent of twenty to forty per 
cent of the population of the various cities visited and the 
most that can be given to sustain life for a man, wife and two 
children under fourteen years of age is 10.5 gold marks a week, 
or about $2.50, an amount, even when considering the further 
concessions as to rent, bread, public kitchens, etc., which 
barely permits survival, but forbids cleanliness of body, re- 
placement of wornout clothing, or actual growth, or healthy 
maintenance of weight of children under five years of age. 
The family budgets which follow are from among those whose 
homes I visited in Berlin and Breslau. 


Man 40, wife 37, formerly furworker, unemployed, four children, 
12, 10,9 and 2. One room and kitchen, rear tenement. 


Gold Gold 

Marks Marks 
Income, December i Expenses, Rent....... a 
(dole and private) Light, kerosene .... 55a 
SRE ie tes's 10 

Food. ‘ 55-75 


(Deficit made up by German Red Cross) 


Man 40, wife 38. Children 14, 12, 10, 6 and 2% years (another 
expected in March). Cabinet worker, out of work. 


Gold Gold 

Income, December Marks Marks 
WO cc snven s ....... 69.80 Rent (2 rooms, 1 kitchen). 14 

BOs eels sc was 23 Coal. ig Sica eek 18.24 
Accident to hand..... ... 6 Light (lamp) ... ' 3 
ON kn Sinaia te Oka ee Wa . 9 

98.80 108.24 


(Deficit to be made up from private aid) 
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Public relief and volunteer agencies are well organized and 
do high grade work with the least possible personnel and 
expense. Much help is given by teachers, doctors, and neigh- 
bors, but the middle class is so reduced in means and even 
doctors, artists, officials, are so often themselves necessary 
recipients of public dole that little can be given in cash. 
Neighborhood relief such as luncheons and extra meals is 
increasing. The public as a whole and those who stiil have 
material resources to spare are being educated to the necessity 
of giving to others. But the lifelong experience of the people 
of modern Germany, that poverty, old age, sickness and 
unemployment were problems to be met through government 
and not by private aid makes it difficult to shift the burden 
now to the very small groups of relatively well-to-do. 

Contrasts are abundant and luxury is to be found in cloth- 
ing, amusements, eating and traveling among a very small 
group in the large cities. Those who appear to have wealth 
are: 1. People who borrowed largely and paid their debts 
and mortgages in worthless paper marks; 2. The so-called 
industrialists; 3. The persons who through native shrewd- 
ness or warned by friends in government and banking circles 
avoided investments in German securities and placed all 
their financial assets outside of their country where income in 
stable currency could be counted and taxation largely avoided; 
4. The bankers; 5. Some of the larger farmers. 

A government such as Germany has, today receiving 80% 
of its income from wage-earners, which has not succeeded in 
reaching for purposes of revenue the wealth of the groups 
above mentioned, cannot support from public revenue the 
constantly increasing proportion of the entire population 
now, without savings or earnings, at least under such condi- 
tions of environment and nutrition as will maintain the life 
and growth of children and spare them the dangers of in- 
creasing physical deterioration and an unprecedented amount 
of infection with tuberculosis. 

It would appear reasonably clear from the fluctuations in 
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birthrates, deathrates, and disease incidence that a very 
considerable amount of recovery from the most serious results 
of the war, so far as vital statistics reveal the facts, had oc- 
curred by 1920 and 1921. During the latter part of 1922, and 
to a constantly increasing degree throughout 1923 a change 
has occurred, with a rapidity quite explicable in view of the 
conditions which had prevailed from 1914-1919, which 
threatens to become a widespread catastrophe, at least for 
the children of Germany. 

The results of thrift, insurance, sickness benefits, etc., have 
now been swept away by the progressive depreciation of the 
mark. The people of Germany, and in particular the children 
of the country are at present the helpless victims of the com- 
plete wrecking of the monetary value of human labor and the 
cessation of employment. 


January I4, 1924 
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Nos. 1-185 (April, 1907, to April, 1923). Including papers by Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root, James Brown 
Scott, Barrett Wendell, Charles E. Jefferson, Seth Low, John Bassett Moore, 
William James, Andrew Carnegie, Pope Pius X, Heinrich Lammasch, Norman 
Angell, Charles W. Eliot, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Haldane, Alfred H. Fried, 
James Bryce, and others; also a series of official documents dealing with the 
European War, the League of Nations, the Peace Conference, and with several 
of the political and economic problems resulting from the War. A list of titles 
and authors will be sent on application. 

186. The United States and The Permanent Court of International Justice: 
Protocol of Signature and Statute Establishing the Permanent Court of 
International Justice; List of States Accepting the Protocol; State- 
ments by President Harding, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Root and Mr. Hoover 
with regard to the Adherence of the United States to the Protocol; 
The Organization of the Permanent Court of International Justice, by 

{r. John Bassett Moore. May, 1923. 

187. The United States and Mexico: Notes and Official Statements regarding 
the Recognition of Mexico; Agreement Between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the International Committee of Bankers on Mexico; De- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Mexico in the Amparo Proceedings 
instituted by the Texas Company of Mexico. June, 1923. 

188. The Reduction of Armaments: Report of the Temporary Mixed Commis- 
sion to the League of Nations; Report of the Third Committee to the 
Third Assembly of the League; Memorandum of the Temporary Mixed 
Commission on the Defense Expend itures of Twenty-one Countries; 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Guarantee; Statement by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. July, 1923. 

189. The Conference on Central American Affairs, held in Washington, D. C., 
from December 4, 1922 to February 7, 1923: Text of the Treaties, 
Conventions and Protocols adopted, with an Introduction by Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. August, 1923. 

190. Franco-German Reconciliation: Text of an address delivered July 6, 
1923, at Paris, by Professor F. W. Foerster, formerly of the University 
of Munich, before the annual meeting of the Advisory Council in 
Europe of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

191. Debate on Disarmament in the House of Commons, July 23, 1923. Re- 
printed from the London Times, July 24, 1923. October, 1923. 

192. The Development of the International Mind: An Address delivered 
before the Academy of International Law at The Hague, July 20, 1923, 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. November, 1923. 

193. Documents regarding the European Economic Situation, Series No. 
III; Correspondence between Germany, the Allied Powers and the 
United. States, relating to Reparations; Speech of General Smuts 
in London, October 23, 1923. December, 1923. 

194. The Centenary of the Monroe Doctrine, by Charles Evans Hughes: 
An address delivered before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science at Philadelphia, November 30, 1923; American Cooper- 
ation for World Peace, by David Jayne Hill. January, 1924. 

195. The Winning Plan selected by the Jury of the American Peace Award. 
February, 1924. 

196. Report upon Health, Sickness and Hunger among German Children, 
by Haven Emerson, M. D., Professor of Public Health Administration, 
Columbia University. March, 1924. 

Special Bulletin: Can the League of Nations Be Saved? by Sir Charles 
Walston. November, 1923. 

Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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